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Class Matter 
Chicago’s | Noteworthy advances in 
New School public school construction 
Buildings. 


and equipment are under 
way in Chicago. Chicago conditions, 
fortunately, make it possible to limit the 
height ordinarily to three stories. Ab- 
sence of very high buildings surrounding 
school sites, together with land at prices 
not altogether prohibitive, permit of a 
degree of open space. To take the ut- 
most advantage of these excellent light 
conditions, however, the Chicago school, 
as exemplified in six new buildings, is 
so constructed that the class rooms have 
at least 25 per cent more glass than is 
customary or has until now been the case 
in Chicago. The walls do not exist as 
walls, but are more in the nature of 
piers, the spaces between being filled en- 
tirely with glass. In fact, so “far as the 
walls are concerned, these modern places 
for the child to develop are as flooded 
with sunshine as the greenhouse for 
growing flowers. If ever there is too 
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much light it is a simple matter to pull 
down a shade. 

A distinctive feature is the so-called 
“tower” system for the toilet arrange- 
ments . Instead of having them entirely 
in the basement, this plan provides for 
four units arranged vertically, one in the 
basement, and one each on the three floors 
above, the “tower” for boys being at 
one end of the building, and that for 
girls at the other. The old method of 
herding each sex into one large base- 
ment toilet room cannot fail to militate 
against home taught modesty between 
members of the same sex. The four 
units in the “tower” system keep differ- 
ent ages by themselves. The class rooms 
on each floor are usually filled by chil- 
dren within a year or two of the same 
age. Inasmuch as each floor, therefore, 
has its own toilet rooms, it is not neces- 
sary to mix the older boys with the 
younger boys, or the older girls with 
the younger girls. Another great ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that girls at cer- 
tain periods of development are not sub- 
jected to the physical harm of too much 
stair climbing. More careful supervision 
and control of the toilets may be had 
also. There was at first some objection 
to the “tower” arrangement of toilet 
facilities on the score of expense. A re- 
cently passed city ordinance, however, re- 
quiring porcelain closets and _ better 
plumbing, and that basement toilets be 
heated in cold weather, has evened up to 
a considerable degree the expense be- 
tween the “tower” and the old basement 
plan, so that the former costs but $1,500 
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more than the latter to install in a twen- 
ty-six room school. ; 

Larger stages in the assembly halls ar 
provided, so that an entire class engaged 
in physical exercises may be accommo- 
dated. A staircase connects the stage 
with the basement. This allows proces- 
sions of pupils to dress in the basement 
and appear upon the stage without pass- 
ing through the audience. 

The wainscoting throughout the build- 
ings are of brick instead of burlap, thus 
insuring greater permanence and cleanli- 
ness. The corridor floors are now made 
of asphalt, in place of wood or concrete. 
Heretofore the asphalt has been used only 
on the stairs and the stair landings. 

Permanent equipment and especially 
large rooms are provided for manual 
training and domestic science, and in the 
basement of each school there is a hne 
bathroom. 

This advance in school building con- 
struction in Chicago is in line with other 
services which Dwight H. Perkins, the 
architect of the Board of Education, has 
rendered the progressive movements of 
the city. Not the least of these was his 
widely appreciated work as a member 
of the Special Park Commission in pre- 
paring the admirable report of that body 
upon the proposed magnificent outer beit 
forest park for Chicago. 


At the outset of the hous- 
ing campaign in Washing- 
ton this last year, three 
definite lines of advance seemed worth 
working for and working for hard. The 
first of these was the bill for the con- 
demnation of insanitary buildings, which 
had met defeat for nine years, to get 
this permanently planted in the statutes 
as an expression of the insistence of the 
community, upon more decent standards 
of living. The bill became law last 
month. 

A second step lay in bringing public 
opinion to bear that would secure the 
opening of blind alleys into minor streets, 
under provisions of laws already enacted. 
A special commission was appointed in 
March to take hold of this matter and 
immediately one of the worst alleys de- 
scribed by Mr. Weller in his report as 
published in our special number, was 


Another 
Washington 
Alley to Go. 


‘fixed upon—Snow’s court, 
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fixed upon as a beginning. A second has 
now been marked for opening and public 
opinion is aroused to that point that we 
have the editor of a Washington paper 
declaring for the opening of all the three 
hundred alleys which parallel the broad 
avenues with hidden runways of neglect 
and disease. 

A third step lay, it seemed, in the ap- 
pointment of a general housing commis- 
sion to make a thorough investigation of 
conditions and to draw up such stand- 
ards of urban environment as would 
make the National Capital in truth a 
model city. To gauge the situation, 
President Roosevelt secured the services. 
of James B. Reynolds whose work was 
interrupted before the winter was over, 
to make the investigation of health condi- 
tions in the stock yards of Chicago. Mr. 
Reynolds’s Washington report will be 
awaited with interest in its bearing upon 
this third possible line of advance. 


The Washington Times published this 
editorial : 


The agitation over the alley life of Wash- 
ington is bearing good fruit. One of the 
worst by-ways of Capital life has -already 
been cleared—what is known as the O street 
alley, between N and O, Fourth and Fifth 
streets northwest. Now another has been 
in the square 
bounded by Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, I 
and K streets northwest. 

These two nests secluded in a life of an 
extremely low standard about 500 persons. 
They have required watchfulness on the part 
of the police out of all proportion to their 
population. Their people have been shut 
out from association and contact with the 
higher life led by their neighbors as effect- 
ively as though they were ten miles apart. 

Snow’s court has an entrance so circuit- 
ous that the average passerby did not know 
of its existence and the curious would have 
had difficulty in finding it. Three or four 
rows of houses in it contaminated their ten- 
ants and spread contagion. Frame pbuild- 
ings in that condition are not unusual, but 
one of these was brick and presented to the 
health office and workers in practical char- 
ity a problem of great difficulty. Not all the 
disadvantages of the old life will be obviated 
by the opening of the court into a minor 
street, but many of them will be eliminated 
and the remainder can then be solved with 
less difficulty. 

So, then, the city has made a start. It 
is a mighty late start and it is only a start 
at best. But it is something. It ought to 
encourage the authorities to continue their 
commission—consisting of Major Sylvester, 
Secretary Wilson, of the Board of Charities, 
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and Surveyor Richards—until all the 298 
alleys have been opened. Some of them, like 
Nolan’s court, between N, O, First and Halt 
streets southwest, offer particularly good op- 
portunities. That alley is shut in by two 
tracts of ground, one of them open and ready 
for donation, and the other closed by a row 
of cheap wooden shacks. It ought to be 
opened if it costs the city $100,000. But 
when it is likely to cost the city less than 
$1,000 it is criminal to allow the segregation 
of its 200 or 200 inhabitants another month. 

Washington has 20,000 citizens shut in 
by-ways not unlike the O street alley, Snow’s 
court, and Nolan’s court. We are bringing 
into association with decent standards only 
about 500 of those 20,000. We cannot afford 
to stop with that. 


Three years ago a com- 
pany of nine blind men and 
women met in Portland for 
the purpose of organizing a society to 
work for the betterment of the adult 
blind. Asa result, the first work of the 
Maine Association for the Blind looked 
toward the establishment of a manual 
training school. A trustee was appoint- 
ed to receive and hold funds secured for 
this purpose. Several hundred dollars 
have aleady been subscribed, raised 
chiefly through lectures and concerts. In 
1904 a bill was presented to the legisla- 
ture asking for an appropriation. This 
bill failed to pass the senate, but resulted 
in arousing public interest. The follow- 
ing June an organization was effected 
which now numbers more than two hun- 
dred members, and which will support a 
similar measure before the legislature 
next winter. The creation of such an 
institution for teaching trades to the 
adult blind is but a part of the general 
practical program of the organization. 


Work for 
the Blind in 
Maine. 


In January, 1906, the 
Lowell Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association was organized 
for the purpose of educating public opin- 
ion concerning the cause and the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, especially in relation 
to the conditions existing in Lowell. 
What has been accomplished in the suc- 
ceeding months makes a stirring show- 
ing. 

‘A public exhibition was held in March 
with an attendance of more than ten 
thousand. Lectures were given in 
French, Greek, Polish and Portuguese at 
meetings especially provided for each 


Lowell’s Anti-= 
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nationality. Literature was distributed 
freely, and addresses were made by Pro- 
fessor William T. Councilman of Har- 
vard, Professor William T. Sedgwick of © 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Dr. George S. C. Badger of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and A. 
M. Wilson, secretary of the Boston As- 
sociation. ‘Tuberculosis, its cause, pre- 
vention and cure; home treatment of 
tuberculosis; sanitation and hygiene in 
the home, school and workshop; and the 
duties of the employer and the employe 
were set forth. The District Society of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society ap- 
pointed a committee on tuberculosis, and 
the lay press as well as the various man- 
ufacturing and industrial concerns as- 
sisted in giving the work publicity and 
encouragement. The Associated Chari- 
ties established a district nursing branch, 
and the Board of Health inaugurated a 
systematic inspection of over-crowded 
districts. Tuberculosis has been placed 
upon the list of diseases requiring notifi- 
cation to the Health Department, and in- 
fected premises are to be fumigated. 
School janitors have been placed under 
the control of the school committee in- 
stead of under the superintendent of 
public buildings as heretofore. A more 
regular and frequent washing of floors 
of school rooms is to be observed and the 
thorough disinfection of all school build- 
ings carried out during the summer and 
winter recesses. In May, 1906, F. F. 
Ayer, of New York City, the generous 
benefactor of the Lowell General Hos- 
pital, added forty-one acres to that hos- 
pital’s site and donated a sum of money 
sufficient to erect shacks and establish a 
sanatorium. The buildings, ready for 
occupancy this month, have a capacity 
for thirty patients. Any case thought 
capable of improvement will be admitted, 
and a special fund has been provided to 
maintain those patients unable to pay. 
The Young Women’s Guild is to erect a 
shack for tuberculous children, and the 
different benevolent associations and in- 
dustrial insurance societies are offered 
privileges for locating shacks on these 
grounds for their members. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Society is now 
taking a census of Lowell with the view 
of organizing the city into districts each 
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under a chairman and working commit- 
tee who shall have the care of all tuber- 
culous persons within their district and 
provide instruction, nursing or hospital 
treatment for each, if the attending phy- 
sician wishes such assistance. The exec- 
utive secretary of the association is Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington. 


The Social For several years the wisdom 

prerkers! of forming some sort of a club 
ub Oo i 

Philadelphia. among the social workers of 


Philadelphia had been dis- 


cussed. In May, 1905, invitations were sent . 


to a group of people, representing all sorts 
of social and philanthropic organizations, 
inviting them to express their opinions and 
to attend a meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was the general under- 
standing of those who became charter mem- 
bers of the new club that its purpose was 
to bring about wider acquaintance and co- 
operation between the different groups of 
people in the city who had been working 
almost entirely without contact with each 
other. The club was fortunate enough, at 
the very outset, through the co-operation of 
the Young Friends’ Association, to secure 
the free use of a centrally located hall and 
likewise to secure at a low price a dinner 
in the same building. The club began the 
year with a membership of perhaps forty; 
it closed the year in May, 1906, with a mem- 
bership of one hundred or over, and with 
every evidence of an increased interest on 
the part of the members. 

The plan of the club has been to have an 
informal dinner followed by opportunity for 
general conversation and by a lecture from 
some person prominent in social work. Dur- 
ing the year, the following lecturers have 
been heard: 

The opening meeting was devoted to the 
plans and purposes of the organization; a 
statement being made by Professor S. M. 
Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
while brief reports upon the Portland meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction were made by Miss M. E. 
Richmond and George Vaux, Jr. Miss Jean 
Hamilton addressed the club upon The Work 
of the League of Women Workers; F. H. 
Nibecker on The Work of Caring for Juven- 
ile Delinquents, as illustrated by the House 


of Refuge at Glen Mills; Edward E. Allen, — 


superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Blind, dis- 
cussed the work of caring for the blind in 
Pennsylvania; Dr. William H. Allen, of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor of New York city told of the op- 
portunities for social service as illustrated 
by the career of Robert M. Hartley; and 
Dr. Edward T. Devine spoke of the present 
opportunities for social service, curiously 
enough on the day of the San Francisco dis- 
aster. The last speaker of the year was 
Frank Tucker who told of the work of the 
Provident Loan Society of New York. 


To all appearances the club starts the sec- 
ond year under the most favorable auspices 
and with every indication of an increased 
membership. It has been fortunate enough 
to avoid all controversies and to enroll those 
representing every shade of _ religious 
thought and all forms of social activity. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: George 
Vaux, Jr., member of the board of directors 
of the House of Refuge, president; Max 
Herzberg, president of the United Hebrew 
Charities, treasurer; and Miss Hthel Ram- 
sey, special agent Department of Health and 
Public Charities, secretary. 


The Boston Monday Evening 

BD A aoa Club closed the most suc- 

ay . Z 

Evening Club. cessful season of its history 
by taking its annual outing 
on Children’s Island, Salem harbor. The year 
has been marked by a great increase in at- 
tendance at the monthly meeting accounted 
for in part by the gain of eighty-three new 
members and more particularly because the 
program committee presented at each suc- 
cessive meeting a subject and list of speak- 

ers that few could afford to miss. 

The club has outgrown its old home in 
the parlors of Trinity church and in the fu- 
ture will meet in the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club where its surroundings will 
be found particularly congenial. 

The program for the year would seem to 
have been pretty carefully worked out at the 
beginning to secure the sequence of subjects 
indicated in the three following: 

Social Work and the Physician, Some Ex- 
perience with the Church in Helping Needy 
Families, Charity and the Bench and Bar. 

Thus were the law, ministry and medicine 
shown in their relation to charity work. 

Perhaps it was the revolutionary charac- 
ter of the social service department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital so ably pre- 
sented by Dr. Richard C. Cabot in an address 
which appeared afterwards in the columns 
of CHARITIES AND THE Commons, that made 
the evening devoted to the physicians of so 
much the greatest interest—so much indeed 
that a later meeting was wholly given over 
to a discussion of Dr. Cabot’s paper. 

In December the club met in the “Town 
Room,” the new laboratory of civic better- 
ment conceived and given to the public by 
Joseph Lee. 

Good fellowship among workers in the 
field of charity is greatly promoted by the 
supper which precedes the formal meeting 
of the club. A. M. W. 


Notes 


Newark’s Educational Alliance.—The He- 
brew Educational Alliance of Newark, N. J., 
has purchased property at 54-60 Stirling 
street in that city and will establish a day 
nursery, neighborhood house, a free library 
and a general meeting place for all Hebrew 
charities. Industrial classes for men and 
women will be formed when accommodations 
can be provided in the new building. 


Notes 


Industrial Farm in Utah—Through -a 
movement started by the State Federation 
of Women's Clubs of Utah, 800 acres 
of land have been secured for an indus- 
trial farm for boys. The place is to be 
known as Canyon Crest Ranch and the asso- 
ciation as Canyon Crest Association. The 
property is valued at $10,000. 

It is not the purpose of the association to 
supplant the work of the regular industrial 
schools, but rather to furnish a permanent 
home for friendless children. The cottage 
system will be adopted. 

Mrs. Hugh Park is president, Samuel M. 
Barlow secretary, and T. G. Webber treas- 
urer, all of Salt Lake. 

Nurses’ Training School in Watertown.—A 
training school for nurses will soon be 
opened in Watertown, N. Y., in connection 
with St. Joachim’s Hospital. The school will 
be under the jurisdiction of the University of 
the State of New York and will offer a gen- 
eral hospital course including an obstetrical 
training. Miss M. H. McManus, a graduate 
of St. Vincent’s, will be in charge of the 
school. 

The Association of Working Girls’ Socie- 
ties—The Association of Working Girls’ So- 
cieties, New York City, wishes to secure the 
co-operation of other societies so that to- 
gether they may rent the large ground floor 
at 209 East 23rd street, which will be fitted 
up as a gymnasium and basket ball room. 
The room can also be used in the morning 
as a kindergarten, or for afternoon clubs 
or classes. By such co-operation a very 
large space (25 x 80 feet) can be secured 
at a very moderate price. Apply to Mrs. A. 

~H. Kellogg, Treasurer Association of Work- 
ing Girls’ Societies, 329 West 75th street. 

Modern Tenements in St. Lowis.—A build- 
ing permit has been granted to James H. 
Bright and Sons of St. Louis for erecting a 
thirty-two apartment tenement. According 
to newspaper reports, the apartments will 
contain two and four rooms each, with sani- 
tary plumbing and every precaution against 
fire. Baths will be installed in each apart- 
ment and particular attention will be paid 
to lighting and ventilation. The building 
will be three stories in height and will con- 
tain seventy-eight rooms. The cost is esti- 
mated at $35,000. 

Superintendent for Maryland School for 
Blind.—George C. Morrison, for twe years 
past superintendent of the Maryland School 
for the Blind in Baltimore, resigned his 


position May 1. John F. Bledsoe, the 
‘present assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed in his place. Mr. Bled- 


soe has been principal of the Maryland 
School for the Colored Blind and Deaf and 
previously taught for five years in the Ala- 
bama School for the Deaf at Talladega, Ala. 
- Pittsburg Bath Houses.—The select coun- 
cil of Pittsburg has appropriated $83,000 
for public bath houses. Plans for seven new 
houses are contemplated—four of them to be 
located on the South Side from the twenty- 
‘fourth ward to the West End. 
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Pittsburg’s New Playgrounds Association. 
—During the summer the philanthropic 
work among the _ school children of 
Pittsburg will be carried on by a 
regularly incorporated organization com- 
posed of those who have heretofore been 
in charge of the work of conducting the vaca- 
tion schools, playgrounds and recreation 
parks. An application has been filed for a 
charter for the Pittsburg Playgrounds As- 
sociation. 


Minneapolis’ New Playgrounds.—The rec- 
ommendation of Park Superintendent Wirth 
of Minneapolis for two new public play- 
grounds has been adopted. One is to 
be located in Riverside Park, South Minne- 
apolis, and the other in Logan Park, in the 
northeastern section of the city. The 
grounds will be fitted out with swings, hori- 
zontal bars and all the paraphernalia of the 
playground as equipped in other cities. 


To Fight Tuberculosis in North Carolina. 
—Following a recent meeting of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health and the 
State Medical Society, the North Carolina 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was organized. Dr. M. L. Stevens of Ashe- 
ville is president, and Dr. B. K. Hayes of 
Oxford, secretary. Meetings will be held 
annually in connection with the State Med- 
ical Society. 

Birmingham’s United Charities —At a re- 
cent meeting of the United Charities of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
E. M. Owen; vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Lo- 
pez; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Edgar L. 
Mitchell; trustees, Mrs. W. J. Long, Mrs. J. 
C. Houston, Mrs. W. L. Rush, Mrs. Sam 
Stein, Mrs. Sam Erlick, and Mrs. Thomas 
T. Huey. 


The New York School of 
Philanthropy 


The enrolment for the school year 1906-7 
has begun and there are a number of appli- 
cations on file for scholarships. 

Many of the students of the class of ’06 
went directly from the school to positions 
of more or less importance. There were sev- 
eral requests for graduates for positions 
which had to go unfilled. 

The demand seems greatest for people to 
fill such positions as those of Charity Organ- 
ization Society Secretary, Club Worker, and 
Financial Secretary. It seems reasonable 
to say that any bright young man or woman 
with the requisite natural qualifications, 
good academic preparation and one year’s 
hard study and field work with the school, 
is certain of an opportunity for a career at 
very reasonable compensation. 

For enrolment blanks, further particulars, 
etc., address the Director. 

EpwaArp T. DEVINE, 
105 H. 22nd St., 
New York. 
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Awnings. 
JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
218 Bowery, New York. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORD & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y 


Carpets. 


WM. SLOAND & CO., 
Broadway and. Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Clothing. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 
8B. FISCHER & CO., 
393 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIDS COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.) 
11 Hast Fifty-ninth street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. D. MATTHEWS SONS, 

398 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIEGHL-COOPHER CoO., 

Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 

Dry Goods—Wholesale. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 

New York. 

Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 

S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 

Fire Hose. 

EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 

18 Barclay street, New York. 

Fish. 


THH JOHN B. IHL COMPANY, 
155 West Street, New York. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


JOHN A. HENRY, 
329 Washington street, New York. 


Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. F. MATTLAGBE & SONS, 
335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 


SIEGHEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
61 Hudson street, New York. 
L. DE GROFF & SON, 
Beach and Washington streets, New York. 
ALFRED LOWRY & BRO., 
32 South Front st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN MacVEAGH & CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 
SIDGEL-COOPER CO., 
Sixth avenue and HWighteenth street, New York. 
JOHN 8. SILLS & SONS 
North River & 37th Street, New York. 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
56 Hudson street, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


HULL, GRIPPEN & CO., 
816 Third avenue, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
c. oH. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York. 
Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DEANP Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONHUSE Co., 
43 Wooster street, New York. } 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Forty second street, New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. |] 
Laundry Supplies. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINDE CoO., 
132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


Leather and Shoemaking Supplies. 
BOSLER BROS., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Linens. “As 
SIEGEL-COOPHER CoO., 
Sixth avenue and Wighteenth street, New York 
Meats and Provisions. 
BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 
55-63 Blackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 
10th Avenue—13th-14th Streets, New York. 
Office Files and Furniture. 
CLARKE & BAKER CO., 
258 Canal street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
THOMAS C. BDMONDS & CoO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New York. 
Paper. 
THH JEROME PAPHR COMPANY, 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
; Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CoO., 
New York. 


Shoes. 
BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CoO., 
40 Hudson street, New York. 
Soap. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 
Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEAND Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Wood. 
CLARK & WILKINS, Ni 
Hleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth St. N. Y. ||| 


Employment Exchange. _ | 
Address all communications to Miss Helen Jj! 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Hachange Departmesd 
of CHARITIHS AND THE COMMONS, Room 535, 1 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a rep\d}' 
is desired. i) 
Mh Vhs Se RAMI SE TEM EAESGSRAGSSc oh ae 
The advertisements of the Hmployment Exchani§ 
Department will be discontinued fora few weeks. Medd) 
time the work of the Department goes on as usual. | 
Both employers and candidates are invited tom 
their needs known, so that, at the opening of the b' 
season (about August Ist) the Editor may be ina posits 
to act promptly. | 


State Charitics Hid Hssociation 


I. Inspection and Improvement of Public Institutions 
The first object of the association is to improve the condition of public charitable 
institutions in the state of New York. It has 1,000 volunteer visitors in fifty different 
counties. Through these and through its office staff it visits state hospitals for the 
insane, state charitable institutions, county, city and town almshouses and _ public 
hospitals. The number of inmates of such institutions exceeds 47,000, 
and they costthe public over $8,000,0O0Oa year. This voluntary co-operation 
of private citizens with public officials is a work of practical patriotism and has 

greatly improved the administration of state, county and municipal charities. 


II. Charity Legislation 
Besides framing and securing the passage of needed legislation, the association 
examine carefully all bills relating to charitable matters (about 100 each 
year), and takes such action as may be advisable to secure their passage, amendment or 
defeat. Its independence of official appointment and of the public treasury gives it a 
peculiarly favorable position for legislative work. 


Ill. Placing Destitute Children in Families 
Orphans, foundlings and permanently deserted children are received from public 
officials and from institutions in which they are supported by public funds, and are 
placed in carefully selected permanent free homes usually in the country. Many of them 
are legally adopted. Five hundred and fifty-six children, received since August, 1898, 
from many different counties, have been placed in free family homes in all parts of this 
state, and in several other states. 


IV. Providing Situations for Mothers with Babies 
Homeless mothers with infants or small children received from public maternity 
hospitals, infant and foundling asylums, and charitable societies, are provided with situa- 
tions in the country, keeping their children; 590 situations were provided last year; nine 
children died while with their mothers in situations (death-rate a little over one per 
cent); in institutions for children of this age the death-rate is very high. The average 
eost of each mother and baby under our care last year was $3.72. 


V. Boarding Motherless Infants in Families 

A joint committee of this Association and the New York Association for Improving 

the Condition of the Poor receives foundlings, abandoned and other motherless babies 

from the Department of Public Charities, and places them in carefully selected suburban 

families to board until they are strong enough to be placed in permanent free homes 

for adoption; the mortality among the foundlings has thus been reduced to eleven per 

eent: 327 babies were under care last year. In addition to what the city pays towards 

the board of the children, the annual cost of the work to the Joint Committee is $5,000.00. 

Total number of children under the supervision of the Association, October 

1, 1905, 1,220. If supported in institutions, they would cost the public 
$122,000 per year. 

ALL BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK ARE 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

The total expenses are $30,000 per year. Contributions of any amount will be 

gratefully received. Checks should be made payable to Charles S. Fairchild, treasurer, 

Room 702, No. 105 East Twenty-second street. Special contributions for Nos. III, IV 

oer V, (see above) should be so designated. Clothing for women and children, especially 
babies, is also desired. 
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TO PHILANTHROPIC WORKERS: | a 

WHEN you find children living in a state of neglect and it becomes your 
aim to uplift the family through the children, we ask that you bear in mind that 
you have at command the medium of the day and evening industrial schools of 
the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, where the children receive not only an 
elementary education of mind and hand, but also a moral uplift and an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of regularity and the value of steady work as well as a 
knowledge of a higher standard of living. For the children who do not receive 
proper nourishment at home, hot dinners are provided in the schools, and the par- 
ents in times of sickness or adversity are advised and materially assisted by the 
teachers, acting as settlement workers and tactful household visitors. More than 
10,000 children attended these industrial schools during the year, including 4,000 
in the kindergartens; 269 cripped children and fifty-one mentally defective chil- 
dren in special classes, and 140 truant boys in handicrafts. 


ORPHANS and abandoned children should be placed out in good, carefully s 
selected family homes in the country. This is the most satisfactory work 
accomplished by the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. It is strikingly successful © 
in results, for the orphan or abandoned child is transplanted from the worst 
environment to the best. During the last year 668 children were placed in families 
for adoption. 


HOMELESS AND WAYWARD BOYS are given a period of probation at — 
our Brace Farm School before homes on farms are sought for them. During the 
year 701 boys were trained and placed in families. 


WILLFUL AND DISOBEDIENT GIRLS are given a training in house- 
work at our Elizabeth Home, No. 307 East Twelfth Street. Last year 235 girls 
were trained and placed in situations. 


DISPOSSESSED MOTHERS with children are cared for temporarily at 
our Mothers’ Home, No. 311 East Twelfth Street. To 466 helpless mothers and 
children shelter was given during the year. 


WE INVITE your co-operation. The list of industrial schools and temporary 
homes will be sent on application to the Secretary, Mr. C. L. Brace, at the central 
office, 105 East Twenty-second Street, and information will be cheerfully a 


TOTES PUBLIC: 

CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of this great work will be gratefully received by 
Mr. A. B. HEPBURN, Treasurer of the CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, at 105 | 
East Twenty-second Street. Clothing and shoes are greatly needed, and partly | 
worn articles will prove acceptable, as the garments will be repaired in our sewing f 
classes, and the shoes put in condition by the boys of the cobbling classes. Old | 
magazines, books and toys will also be welcome. | 


105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORI 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 
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